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INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS 


BY E. D. L. KILLEN 


W'"" THE FOREIGN po.icy heads of the United 
States, Australia, and New Zealand met at Hono- 
lulu last August their purpose was to organize and to 
consult. It was not anticipated that spectacular declar- 
ations of policy on Pacific security problems would re- 
sult. Indeed, the Foreign Ministers themselves, as well 
as the Australian Prime Minister, were at pains to make 
this clear. The fact was that though the proceedings 
were a direct outgrowth of the Pacific security treaty 
signed by the three nations at the same time as the 
Japanese peace treaty in September 1951, they were 
taking place against the general background of a wider 
Pacific area, composed of nations which were Asian 
rather than European in origin, and which were at 
once watchful and suspicious of what these three Eng- 
lish-speaking powers were doing in the name of Pacific 
security. 

Considered in this light, the Honolulu conference may 
be judged to have been a success. The lack of tact 
which might have been exhibited in such a situation 
was remarkably absent. Such opposition as was aroused 
—notably by Philippine Opposition leaders and by 
some sections of the London press—was born from 
feelings of being left out rather than from any thought- 
lessness displayed at the conference. The meetings went 
through with apparent smoothness, and in three days 
from August 4 to 6 the machinery of a Pacific Defense 
Council was brought into being. The foreign policy 
representatives of the three nations flew home to their 
respective governments, and there was an atmosphere 
of mutual satisfaction with the results that had been 
achieved. 


Mr. Killen is an Australian doing research in Pacific security 
problems for his doctorate in political science at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


The Anzus Pact and Pacific Security 


Although presently limited in scope and membership, the new defense organi- 
zation offers a potential framework for solution of Pacific security problems. 


The President personally met the United States Se- 
cretary of State, Dean Acheson, and congratulated him, 
and American press comment was generally favorable 
on the steps taken at Honolulu to implement the Pa- 
cific security treaty. Little objection to the treaty has 
been raised in the United States since it was first an- 
nounced, and what criticism has occurred has been 
chiefly concerned with the need for extending the scope 
of the Pacific security agreements. 

Nevertheless the problems of Pacific security which 
were evident at the time of the signing of the treaties 
last September still loom as large as they did before. 
The cautious approach at the conference was the right 
one in the circumstances, but there is an inescapable 
impression that those circumstances had set the limits 
to the success of the proceedings before they were be- 
gun. An examination of the background of the Pacific 
security treaty which produced the conference will help 
to explain those limitations. F 

The association of what have come to be called the 
ANZUS powers—Australia, New Zealand, and the 
United States—was begun in the days after Pearl Har- 
bor when the Japanese were pressing southward. The 
war-time organizations that came into being then were 
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the forerunners of the present regional security council 
The reorientation which the fall of Singapore and the 
defeat of the British fleet in. the Pacific produced in 
the thinking of Australia and New Zealand was given 
expression in the creation of a Pacific War Coun il in 


Washington. While Britain was represented in this 
council, and it continued to have at least the second 
strongest voice in the conduct of the Pacific war, it was 
evident that a change had taken place in the Pacific 
policies of the two Commonwealth countries. 

The era when London acted as a clearing-house for 
Australia and New Zealand in their relations with the 
United States was at an end, at least so far as their Pa- 


cific policies were concerned. A direct responsibility for 


their security and a belief in the need for a regional dé-~ 


fense system which would protect them prompted Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand to conclude an agreement to 
this effect at Canberra in January 1944. At San Fran- 
cisco in 1945, and at other conference tables after that, 
this view was pressed with regard to the Japanese ques- 
tion and the question of the disposal of island bases in 


the Pacific 


Origins of the Pact 

The possibility of a regional par’ with the United 
States was raised by Australia and New Zealand on 
more than one occasion after the end of the war, even 
while disagreement over the handling of Japan and the 
Pacific bases was taking place. It was not, however, un- 
til the Australian Minister of External Affairs (at that 
time Percy C. Spender) urged a military alliance to 
resist Coramunism, in a speech to the Australian Par- 
liament in March 1950, that such a pact began to take 
shape. 

It is particularly significant that the final factor in 
bringing such an ANZUS security pact into existence 
was the opposition shown by the British countries to 
the United States plan for a Japanese peace settlement. 
John Foster Dulles visited Canberra in February 1951 
to discuss the treaty with Japan. In April President Tru- 
man made reference to projected security arrangements 
(the ANZUS, the United States-Japan, and the United 
States-Philippines security treaties). In July the ANZUS 
treaty was initialed, and in September it was signed at 
the same time as the Japanese peace treaty. 

Evidently the treaty has been born, from the United 
States point of view, out of a desire to gain support for 
a Japan strong enough to resist Communism in the Pa- 
cific. From the Australian and New Zealand point of 
view it has been born out of a policy of establishing 
a regional defense zone in the Pacific which was aimed 
primarily at the menace of Japan. Thus it has been 
urged that the treaty’s emphasis is placed on different 
things so far as the different signatories are concerned. 
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While the American press has written of the treaty in 
anti-Communist terms, Australia and New Zealand have 
subjected it to criticism from their own standpoint 
This standpoint is not one which neglects to recognize 
the Communist threat in the Pacific, but one which 
rates the utility of the treaty more in anti-Japanese than 
in anti-Communist terms. 


Criticism in Australia and New Zealand 

Criticism has come especially from the Australian La- 
bor Party, which has tended to play down the signifi- 
cance of a Communist threat to Australia and which is 
therefore more extreme in its opposition to the propo- 
sition ‘of a strong Japan as a buffer against such a 
threat. But there has also been general criticism in 
Australia and New: Zealand of the wording of the 
treaty. While the language of the Pacific treaty resem- 
bles that of the North Atlantic treaty, there are notice- 
able differences and omissions. Thus in the North At- 
lantic treaty the parties “agree that an armed attack 
against one or more of them shall be considered an at- 
tack against them all” and that each will render assis- 
tance to the attacked party by taking “such action as it 
deems necessary including the use of armed forces to 
restore and maintain the security of the area.” In the 
Pacific treaty each party agrees that armed attack on 
any of the parties “would be dangerous to its own peace 
and safety” and declares that “it would act to meet the 
common danger in accordance with its constitutional 
processes.” The comparative weakness of the latter dec- 
laration has not escaped critics, and the treaty has been 
called “a watered-down version” of NATO. 

It is further objected that the possibility of ‘armed 
attack” by Communist forces on Australia or New Zea- 
land when there is no general war in the Pacific is of 
slight likelihood, Such an “armed attack” has come be- 
fore from Japan, however, and the chance of its com- 
ing again is not discounted. Again, the guarantee of each 
signatory to act to meet the danger “in accordance 
with its constitutional processes” is held to be especially 
weak for Australia and New Zealand in view of the 
possession of the war-making power by Congress. It is 
argued that Congress is unlikely to take action unless the 
security of the United States is involved, and that if 
that should occur, then Congress would take action, 
treaty or no treaty. 

It is true that the Liberal Party and Nationalist Party 
Governments of Australia and New Zealand respec- 
tively have given support to the United States view 
that Japan must be strengthened if she is not to be ab- 
sorbed by Asian Communism. Yet they have at the 
same time been forced to regard the treaty as a guar- 
antee against a revival of Japanese aggression. Thus in 
his statement to the Australian Parliament on the oc- 
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casion of the initialing of the treaty in July 1951, the 
present Australian Minister of External Affairs (R. G. 
Casey) reminded the critics of his Government's sup- 
port of the Japanese treaty, which permitted rearma- 
ment, to read the peace treaty “in the light of the 
United States-Australia-New Zealand mutual security 
pact.” The former New Zealand Foreign Minister (Mr. 
Doidge) declared that the American guarantee offered 
by the treaty would liberate New Zealand “from the 
nightmare of a resurgence of Japanese militarism.” 

The problems raised by this difference in interpreta- 
tion of the Pacific security treaty by the signatories in- 
dicate the first and major difficulty which the Council 
formed at Honolulu has to face—namely, the differing 
attitudes toward Japan. With Japan occupying a key 
position in Pacific security, much as Germany does in 
NATO plans for western Europe, these differences are 
hindrances to an extension of the membership of the 
Council. The participation of the Japanese army and 
navy in an organization which Australians and New 
Zealanders regard as a defense against Japan, and to 
which they contribute their secret defense plans, is dif- 
ficult to visualize. 


Question of Japan Postponed 

The question of Japan was noticeably left aside at 
the conference, and while the problem is not diminished 
in any way because of this, the effect has been to con- 
solidate support for the Council at this embryonic stage 
of its development. Thus it was felt that the first task 
of the Council was to make the treaty work within its 
original membership of the three signatories. Though 
there was provision in Article VIII for negotiations 
with other Pacific states or regional organizations, giv- 
ing recognition to the view that full responsibility for 
settling problems of Pacific security must eventually 
devolve on a much more broadly-based organization, 
this issue was tacitly postponed and a process of gradu- 
alism preferred. 

In the period before the conference took place there 
was speculation from various quarters as to whether 
the first meeting would deal with the admission of new 
members. Britain, France, Japan, the Philippines, Indo- 
china, Canada, and even the Formosa of Chiang Kai- 
shek were mentioned as possibilities both willing and 
entitled to join. The postponement had perforce to ap- 
ply to all if it was to be applied wisely, and results 
were both strengthening and weakening to the Council. 

The obvious strength lay in producing unity and 
speeding the initial objective of establishing the Coun- 
cil as fully and as quickly as possible. The weakness lay 
in not changing the limitations which were already 
present and in continuing the suspicion of the Asian 
powers of an organization which did not include them. 
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The Philippine reaction was a charge of “neo-colonial- 
ism” by Opposition critics; the press in both Australia 
and Britain made reference to the fact that Britain 
was “shut out” of a matter in which she was involved 
both as a Pacific power (through Malaya) and as a 
member of the Commonwealth with obligations to Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand in the event of an “armed at- 
tack” upon them. Moscow was able to see the formation 


“of the Council as a failure, and to point to “inter-im- 


perialist contradictions” between the United States and 
Britain. 

Yet the criticism in the Philippines was quickly an- 
swered by President Quirino, mainly on the basis of the 
fact that the Philippines already had its security pact 
with the United States, and that when this had been 
made to work would be time enough to seek entry into 
a wider security system in the Pacific. The more respon- 
sible sections of the London press took an understanding 
and on the whole approving view of the present limita- 
tion of the “Pacific” Council to the ANZUS powers, 
the London Times drawing attention to the fact that 
titles are misleading, and that what is called generally 
a meeting of the Pacific Defense Council “is in fact a 
preliminary and largely exploratory meeting of the sig- 
natories of the more strictly regional security pact... . ” 
The view was also expressed that the Council “may de- 
velop more widely . . . and as it develops this country 
[Britain] and others will naturally find their place 
within it.” 

It was further recognized that Britain was not “shut 
out,” but was kept fully informed; that the conferees 
were fully mindful of Commonwealth obligations (as 


well as those of the UN Charter), and that to state 
these obligations verbally in the form of a treaty could 
only have a narrowing effect on them. It was even sug- 
gested that the successful functioning of the Pacific se- 
curity systern would enable Australia and New Zealand 
to feel freer to contribute to the defense of the Middle 
East, an area which Britain is more concerned with but 
which Australia and New Zealand were helping to de- 
fend when the Japanese advance in 1942 compelled the 
withdrawal of troops to defend their homelands 

The British Government at first made little com- 
ment, other than to note that it was being kept fully 
informed of developments at the conference. It is true 
that when Herbert Morrison, as Foreign Secretary, first 
announced the details of the ANZUS treaty to the 


House of Commons, in April 1951, Anthony Eden, then 


in Opposition, was somewhat critical. The present Gov- 


ernment, while not appearing to be dissatisfied with de- 


cisions taken at Honolulu 
desire that observers from Britain should be permitted 


later twice expressed the 


to attend the proceedings of the military committee of 
the Council. These requests have so far been rejected 
by the three nations as part of a joint policy of limita- 
tion of the Council at the present time. If some press 
observers have seen this as a rift between Britain and 
the two Commonwealth members of ANZUS, it is evi- 
dent that the Foreign Ministers of Australia and New 
Zealand have made every effort in their public state- 
ments to dispel the impression that membership in the 
Pacific Defense Council implies any retreat from Com- 


monwealth obligations 


Problems of Extending Membership 

Of those other countries which might have been con- 
sidered for admission, there is little doubt that action 
at this stage to admit them would have been premature. 
The implications of the admission of Japan have al- 
ready been dealt with, and the official Philippine atti- 
tude has been referred to. It might be added that from 
the United States’ point of view, there is a difference 
the amount of positive cooperation and capacity to 
discharge present military obligations as between these 
two nations and Australia and New Zealand. The Pa- 
cific Defense Council has both a military and a politi- 
cal side, and while its projected military operations do 
not approach the scale of NATO, it is significant that 
the two nations admitted alongside the United States 
have already demonstrated in two wars and in Korea 
that they can cooperate actively and effectively in the 
defense of the Pacific region 

The undeveloped nature of defense in Japan and the 
Philippines will not be a lasting difficulty, but at the 
present time there is ground for thinking that the 
United States is loath to undertake binding commit- 
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ments in east Asia and the western Pacific when it is 
already committed to so much in Europe. The cost of 
Korea may have had a sobering effect on any Ameri- 
can plans to underwrite the defense of other Pacific 
countries, The extent to which these countries can con- 
tribute to their own defense may be a factor in the 
evolution of a wider Pacific security organization even 
greater than it has been in the evolution of NATO. 


Comparisons with NATO Misleading 

Indeed, the attempt to see the Pacific Council in 
terms of what has been done in the North Atlantic is 
misleading. Comparison is frequently undertaken, but 
it is fruitful only when the great differences between 
the two situations are borne in mind. Besides the un- 
even state of preparedness in the Pacific nations, there 
are immense difficulties produced by economic, politi- 
cal, and cultural dissimilarities, One expression of this 
is the tendency toward neutralism of nations like India, 
Indonesia, Burma, and even the Philippines and Japan. 
While from a short-sighted United States point of view 
it might have seemed best to try to combine in a single 
agreement all those territories to the defense of which 
the United States is formally bound already—i.e., Ja- 
pan, Formosa, South Korea, the Philippines, plus Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand—yet the prospect of Nehru’'s 
India and Chiang Kai-shek’s Formosa and Syngman 
Rhee’s South Korea seeing eye to eye on resistance to 
Communism in Asia is highly unlikely, and India and 
other Asian nations would be driven further away from 
the West by such a course. India probably would resist 
association with any overall organization for Pacific 
security unless Communist China were a member. 

In view of all the difficulties faced, the achievements 
at Honolulu—-on the surface mechanical and technical 
—are likely to become more significant with the pas- 
sage of time. The machinery itself represents an impor- 
tant advance, being the first of its kind set up in peace 
time between these three nations. The military repre- 
sentatives on the Pacific Defense Council have now 
been named, and the first meeting took place on 
September 22 at Pearl Harbor. It is likely that a scheme 
of permanent liaison between the military staffs of the 
three countries will be worked out, and that a thorough- 
going integration of military commitments will result. 

Already the conference has borne fruit in the offer 
by Australia of the Manus Island base to United States 
air and naval forces. This territory, administered by 
Australia under League of Nations mandate and later 
as a trust territory under the United Nations, was a 
bone of contention between Australia and the United 
States in the post-World War II period. Differences of 
opinion between the two governments caused the 
United States to withdraw from the island in 1946, and 
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the Australian handling of the matter later came un- 
der heavy criticism at home. Now the opportunity for 
consultation and understanding which the formation of 
the Pacific Defense Council provides has again brought 
the prospect of United States interest in this base— 
strategically located north of New Guinea and consid- 
ered highly important to the protection of Australia 
and New Zealand. 

The political representatives on the Council will also 
be in constant contact through the deputies named to 
direct a small secretariat in Washington. The two Com- 
monwealth Ambassadors and the United States Under 
Secretary of State were automatic choices, and while 
there will be a heavier accent on paper work than in 
NATO, an appreciable flow of results can be expected. 
The old situation prior to the bombing of Pearl Harbor 
was woefully inadequate and almost an open invitation 
to an aggressor nation. What the ANZUS association 
does is to act as a deterrent. If it is considered as a 
treaty stating specific obligations which are binding on 
the signatories, it has obvious defects. If it is considered 
as an all-Pacific security organization it again has ob- 
vious limitations. But if it is corisidered as a declaration 
of the unity of three nations in the Pacific which think 
substantially alike on the Communist threat, and are in 
a position to pool and plan resources to meet that 
threat, then it has meaning. It might be desired that 
the actual language of the treaty should more closely 
follow that of the North Atlantic treaty. But the effec- 
tiveness of any treaty at a given time is very much re- 
lated to the particular circumstances at that time. 

The ANZUS association has its strength in the close 
liaison that has been set up. It is not likely that the 
foundations of the association, which have made plan- 
ning for security possible, will be changed easily for 
the worse while this degree of close liaison persists. 

The admission of the other countries having security 
pacts with the United States—Japan and the Philip- 
pines—is already foreshadowed in the statements of 
the Foreign Minister of the Philippines. Difficult as the 
problems raised by such an extension are, the initial for- 
mation of the Council gives promise that they may la- 
ter be met and dealt with. It is at least conceivable 
that what the Japanese peace treaty did not achieve in 
Australian and New Zealand eyes, namely, a proper 
limitation of Japanese rearmament and shipbuilding, 
might yet be achieved by inclusion of Japan in the Pa- 
cific Defense Council. Thus Japan’s contribution could 
be set in terms of ground troops while its building of 
naval and air forces—which constitute the threat to 
Australia and New Zealand—could be closely super- 
vised. A flexible and tactful beginning at Honolulu of- 
fers the chance that such solutions may be developed 
in the future. 
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ASIAN COMMENTS ON ANZUS CONFERENCE 


INDO-CHINA (Vietnam Home Service Broad- 
cast): “ . . . to eliminate the threat of Com- 
munism, a broad alliance is needed. . . . the Hono- 
lulu conference is the first step toward the, ¢s- 
tatilishment of a Pacific pact which . . . will unite 
all anti-Communist forces in Asia, such as China, 
South Korea, the Philippines, Indonesia, Thai- 
land, Burma, and Vietnam.” 

INDIA (Hindustan Times): .. . the U. S. is 
fully conscious of the limitations under which any 
system of Pacific security must work, so long as 
countries like Japan and India are not actively 
associated. . . . [since] Britain will represent Ma- 
laya and France will represent Indo-China, the 
newly-freed nations of South-East Asia will find 
the scales heavily weighted against them. . . . In 
the result it will become not a Pacific security 
system but an organization of Imperialist Powers 
for the protection of their interests. . . . In such 
a scheme, countries like India and Burma cannot 
easily fit in. . . the difficulty of reconciling their 
declared policy of non-association with any single 
group in the rival blocs . . . with participation in 
a Pacific security pact will be a formidable ob- 
stacle. . . . The Western Powers also will do well 
to realize that to induce India to join their se- 
curity system may well mean the abandonment of 
the only bridge between East and West.” 

JAPAN (Home Broadcast Service) : “The most 
interesting aspect to Japan is whether the three 
security treaties, that is the U.S.- Japan, the 
U.S. - Philippine, and the Anzus Security Treaties, 
will be combined as one. If they are, it means 
that the idea of Pacific security has entirely 
changed, for the U.S. - Philippine Security Pact 
and the Anzus Security Pact were originally con- 
cluded in order to defend the signatories from 
Japan’s aggression. . . . It is understood that for 
the time being, the combined Pacific security 
structure cannot be realized. 

“It is necessary for Japan to consider her par- 
ticipation in the ‘Pacific League’ in the future, be- 
cause it might be necessary for Japan to dispatch 
her army abroad as a member . . . the Com- 
munist camp . . . will say that the aim of the 
conference is to plan another war. As a result, 
Japan will be the object of a bitter war of pro- 
paganda between the United States and the So- 
viet Union.” 


] 
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Indonesia Takes Stock 


Seven years after the proclamation of independence, President Sukarno re- 
views progress so far and urges revolutionary ardor in the tasks of contruction. 


seventh anniversary of Indonesia’s 


HAILING THE 
1952, 


proclamation of independence, on August 17, 
President Sukarno surveyed the record of the new state 
and outlined the tasks ahead.' At the same time he re- 
deased reports from the various Ministries which, to- 
gether with his own speech, afford a conspectus of the 
major achievements and major problems of the new 
Indonesian Kepublic as they are seen by its own gov- 
ernment 

In language reminiscent of American Fourth of July 
orators President Sukarno recalled the gallant struggles 
by which the Indonesians had won their independence, 
tracing the course of events from the proclamation of 
independence on August 17, 1945 to its recognition by 
the Dutch in 1949 
odds, harassed by military attacks and political maneu- 


Fighting, he said, against heavy 
vers, and troubled by dissension within their own ranks, 
the people of Indonesia had compelled the attention of 
the world and by a combination of armed strength and 
diplomacy had won their right to a place in the family 
of nations. He paid tribute to the timely support given 
by other Asian nations at the New Delhi conference of 
1949. Yet he charged that the Dutch had not in fact 
recognized the “real, complete and unconditional” in- 
“Consequently,” the Presi- 


dependence of Indonesia 


dent asserted, “it cannot be said that our struggle to 
rid ourselves of colonial rule in our country is over, We 


must not lose sight of this.’ - 


Independence Brings New Challenges 

No sooner had independence been won than new 
problems arose: “challenge was piled upon challenge, 
a new one coming before we had disposed of the pre- 
vious one, so that often we felt we had no time to draw 
breath.” These new challenges, as President Sukarno 
saw theron. were both internal and external. Internally, 
Indonesia had to heal the physical and spiritual wounds 
received during the struggle for freedom, and equip 
the new Republic “with new values and standards 
which would be in keeping with the national aspira- 
tions of the Indonesian people.” Externally, the Repub- 
lic had to safeguard itself and to preserve friendly re- 
lations with all peoples, while caught in the midst of a 
global conflict where each faction was “apparently 
committed to the standpoint that ‘he who is not for us 


” 


is against, us.” 


1. Cf. George McT. Kahin, “Indonesia's Strengths and 
Weaknesses,” Far Eastern Survey, September 26, 1951 
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The establishment of a unitary state, replacing the 
federal system, in 1950, was, President Sukarno felt, a 
great achievement in meeting the internal challenge and 
consolidating national unity. Yet further disturbances 
of the peace such as the Westerling incident and the 
revolt in the south Moluccas were evidence, in his 
view, that “remnants of the colonial evil still remained 
on Indonesian soil.” 

The President devoted considerable time to the ques- 
tion of West Irian—“a thorn in the flesh of the Indo- 
nesian people.”” For Indonesia, he asserted, this question 
was one of principle—the abolition of colonialism 
throughout Asia—and also one of national security. 
Indonesia, he said, cannot feel secure or “really free 
so long as West Irian is under foreign occupation. . . . 
The world need have no doubts about the unity of de- 
termination of the Indonesian people in this matter.” 
Indonesia sought “at the conference table” to reach 
“a peaceful and honourable solution” of the problems 
ot West Irian and of Netherlands-Indonesian Union; 
but until these problems were solved, good relations 
and cooperation with the Netherlands would be im- 


possible. 


Foreign Policy Reviewed 


Foreign affairs received major attention in the Presi- 
dent’s speech, which sought to clarify the government's 
position in foreign as well as in Indonesian eyes. Indo- 
nesia, he said, supported the claim of colonial and 
semi-colonial peoples to full independence. It had 
sought to bring the Tunisian question before the United 
Nations, and hoped for a solution satisfactory to both 
French and Tunisians. In Tunisia, as in Fran and Egypt, 
Indonesia hoped that solutions might be reached by ne- 
gotiation which would bring full freedom to the peoples 
concerned. Pointing to the dangerous situations exist- 
ing in Korea, the Middle East, and Germany, Mr. Su- 
karno said that Indonesia’s aim was to lessen interna- 
tional tensions, which “is no easy task, because we shall 
often be accused by both sides.” He reiterated that In- 
donesia, beset by domestic difficulties, wished to avoid 
being “sucked into the whirlpool of international dis- 
putes,” and stressed his belief in the important role of 
the United Nations in preserving world peace. The 
fluidity of international alignments, with former ene- 
mies becoming friends and vice versa, made it necessary 
for Indonesia to act with great caution. Should the 
great catastrophe occur, no country could escap} its 
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consequences; hence it behooved Indonesia to be 
prudent 

Experience, Mr. Sukarno said, had taught Indonesia 
two lessons by which its foreign policy was guided: (1) 
“in order to preserve our national unity and preserve 
the fruits of our struggle, we are not in a position to 
choose sides between the two opposed global constella- 
tions; (2) “in order to drive colonialism out of Asia, 
the adolescent countries of Asia need to work in the 
closest co-operation.” This policy, which was not iso- 
lationism but “an active independent policy directed 
towards peace,” had been steadily maintained despite 
changing cabinets. 

After the establishment of the Republic in 1950, said 
the President, Indonesia was confronted by the prob- 
lems of labor and of security. A wave of strikes reflected 
the sentiments of the people, who, now that indepen- 
dence had been won, “craved a quick betterment of 
their lot.” This problem, he asserted, had been solved 
by accommodation ; “the capitalist was made to realise 
that labour in Free Indonesia had to be treated not 
like a draught horse,” while workers were made to un- 
derstand that in order to raise living standards, labor 
and capital must cooperate to expand production. 

The President then turned to the problem of internal 
security. Regretfully, the government had been forced 
to resort to arms against insurgent groups—south Mo- 
luccan, Darul Islam, and others—when peaceful meas- 
ures failed. The south Moluccan revolt had been 
quelled, as had the Madiun rebellion of 1948. National 
unity had been preserved, and must be maintained. 
But the problem of internal security was still far from 
solution. 

This was not, however, the only problem facing the 
country, and if the government’s record was disappoint- 
ing in some fields, it was encouraging in others. At this 
point Mr. Sukarno referred to the reports submitted by 
the various Ministries. 

Ministers’ Progress Reports 

Many of these brief departmental reports were 
couched more in terms of planning than of perform- 
ance; often, indeed, they reflected the dissatisfaction of 
the Ministries themselves with progress to date. Plans 
were under way to hold a general election; to raise the 
standards of the civil service (the existence of some 
slackness and corruption was frankly recognized) ; to 
effect a degree of administrative decentralization; to 
improve the quality of the armed forces; to revise the 
agrarian laws; to increase food production; to expand 
crop area by irrigation; to carry out various projects 
designed to raise the level of agriculture and of village 
life; to improve transportation and communications; to 
enlarge electric power facilities; to install a compre- 
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hensive system of social insurance; to revise the labor 
laws; to resettle surplus population; to introduce uni- 
versal compulsory primary education; and to improve 
public health. 

Concrete progress was reported in many fields. Spe- 
cial attention had been paid to the urgent problem of 
rehabilitating former soldiers, of whom 18,000 (includ- 
ing families) had been resettled outside Java, while 
others had been put to work in experimental industries 
in Java. Considerable strides had been made in educa- 
tion: enrollment in normal schools was nearly 20 times 
the prewar figure, in vocational schools nearly 10 times, 
in universities over 5 times, and in secondary schools 
over 3 times. Information facilities—press, radio, pub- 
lications, films, and posters—were also increasing. Food 
production was reported to have reached the prewar 
level, but population had increased and large imports 
were still necessary. Estate agriculture had revived and 
rubber output was well above prewar levels, as was 
that of fisheries. 

Indonesia's Economic Position 

The Ministry of Economic Affairs reported that the 
temporary prosperity due to worldwide stockpiling of 
raw materials had begun to slump, and the current 
budget showed a deficit of 4 billion rupiahs, which, 
however, was not considered cause for concern, as it 
was covered by a gold surplus. The Ministry pointed 
out that economic conditions and living standards could 
not be raised by government action alone; government 
could help, but the main job must be done by farmers, 
workers, merchants, and entrepreneurs. The Finance 
Ministry found the state’s financial position “somber,” 
as the country was still dependent on raw material ex- 
ports which were at the mercy of international fluctua- 
tions. It outlined two alternative policies—to balance 
the budget by rigid economy, forced loans, currency 
revaluation, and other measures, or to stimulate eco- 
nomic expansion by fostering productive enterprises— 
and expressed its preference for the latter. The Labor 
Ministry reported growing unemployment and unsettled 
labor relations, with 341 strikes in 1951, although many 
disputes were being mediated by government agencies. 
The Ministry of Defense and Internal Security reported 
complete or partial restoration of law and order in 
some areas, but in others, especially West Java, con- 
ditions were still disturbed. 

Comparing Indonesia's hopes at the establishment 
of independence with the situation today, President 
Sukarno said: 

Politically our hope was for the of a republic that 
would embrace the whole country from Sabang to Merauke,* 


2. le. from the western tip of Sumatra to the eastern edge 
of Western New Guinea. 


unitary in form and democratic in the manaer of its admin- 
istration 

Economically our hopes were to build up a country provid- 
of food and thine which would be self- 
Socially we 


ing a sufficienc 
sufficient in matters of the people's livelihood 
hoped to build up an Indonesian society based upon the fam- 
a society that would be prosperous and be free 


Uy system 
hopes been 


from poverty and exploitation. Have those 
filled? Have they been fulfilled economically when every 
year we are still forced to import hundreds of thousands of 
till play a dominant role in trade 
and industry, when each centimeter of cloth to cover our 
body must be imported from abroad’ Have we fulfilled our 
hopes so¢ially when our ideals of a family system envisaged by 
our Constitution still remain a dream and the term 


tons of rice, when aliens » 


“social 
justice” has not yet been translated into reality? Have we ful- 
filled our political hopes when West Irian is still under for- 
cign domination, when the civil administration is not yet ef- 
ficient and the forces for maintaining law and order do not 
yet satisfy our national spirit, when general elections have 
not yet been carried out, when the state is still shaky because 
peace is being disturbed in various areas by marauding bands? 


Reverting to the question of internal security, the 


President said that it had taken Belgium nineteen years 
and the United States sixty yeats to establish internal 


peace after independence was attained. But, he asked, 


does Indonesia want nineteen, or sixty, years of law- 
lessness? What was needed, he stated emphatically, was 
respect for the authority of the state: “for decades we 
have longed for our own authority, and now that we 
have our own authority we do not respect it.” A cer- 
tain amount of disorder was to be expected after a rev- 
olution; but Indonesia's problem went deeper than this, 
and the solution was “to restore Authority to its throne. 
Authority should be bold enough to return to the in- 
stinctive and natural respect for Authority, Authority 
should be bold enough to put Authority once more into 
action.” Under the Japanese occupation, he pointed 
out, economic conditions had been worse, but there 
was less lawlessness, because respect for authority still 
existed, even if in this case it was a Fascist authority. 
Quoting Aristotle to the effect that “Freedom is the 
ability to govern and to be governed,” the President 
added that “Unless it is so, our freedom will meet 


destruction.” 


Sukarno's Summing Up 


The President's summing up was far from compla- 
cent; it was, in fact, a chronicle of unfulfilled or only 
partially fulfilled hopes, coupled with a dynamic call 
for restoration of the bright flame of early revolution- 
ary ardor and its application to the tasks of construc- 
tion. 

. we have [he said] progressed in many matters of details, 


but the aspirations we dreamed of have not yet materialized 
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and we are still far from them. Politically, in economics and 
in matters social we have not achieved what we wanted two. 
Why? 

Is it because seven years is too short a time? Possibly, es- 
pecially when we reflect that it is only during the past 2 
years that we have been able to devote ourselves to construc- 
Indeed, construction is much more difficult 
The consructive facet of any revolution 
Although we 


tive activities 
than destruction 
calls for more time than the destructive facet 
know this fact, it is often forgotten by certain sections of 
our society who lack patience and, instead of placing the em- 
phasis on work, just keep on asking for this and that. 

Or is it that it is not time that is too short but that our 
hopes were pitched too high? .. . Is it too noble an ideal to 
want a republic, strong internally and externally, embracing 
the whole of the previous Dutch East Indies? Is our hope 
pitched too high when we desire an Indonesia economically 
self-sufficient when you know that our country is rich in me- 
tals, produce, resources and man-power? Are our aims too 
lofty when we seck social betterment, when we want the 
whole state to live as one big family, in prosperity and jus- 
tice, free of poverty—knowing that Indonesia has always be- 
lieved in a systern of cooperation on all levels of society and 
that our country has been famous for its ability to feed and 
clothe its people? I believe not, and there are many other 
nations that share our ideals. 

I return to the question: why is there this big difference 
between hope and achievement? my mind goes back to 
a point in time when we were still at the beginning of our 
revolution. What did we not do then? In the space of a few 
days we succeeded in pulling down the colonial fortress that 
had been so strongly built during the course of three and a 
half centuries. In a matter of weeks we brought back into 
being again on August 18 a big army that had been disarmed 
by the Japanese We accomplished much in those few 
days because we did not count in terms of years, months, 
or wecks—but in terms of days. 

And now? All around we see lassitude. All around we see 
dissatisfaction but without any dynamic positivism. It would 
appear almost as if we had no more idealism left. It would 
appear almost as if we had lost the knack of putting up a 
struggle in a big way. “Self interest” would appear to be the 
enchanting goddess who beckons us in her direction. 

Will it be possible for us to recapture the spirit of the Proc- 
lamation? To do that we must firstly have the spirit of na- 
tional freedom which refuses to succumb to even the slightest 
trace of colonialism. Secondly, we mvst have a sincere spirit, 
forgetting the word “I” and knowing only the word “we.” 
Thirdly, we must have the spirit of unity, real national unity 
and not merely loyalty to one’s family or group. Fourthly, we 
must have the constructive spirit that knows no tiredness and 
builds up the state and its people from scratch. 

Only by recapturing that spirit and placing the accent all 
the time on constructive activities . . . can we bridge the gap 
between our hopes and reality. For, imbued with such a spir- 
it, we shall shed all inertia, forgetting tiredness, exhaustion 
and lassitude. We shall become a dynamic people, a people 
free from the evil of envy, and our country will be the em- 
bodiment of the hopes of the living and the dreams of our 
friends who are dead. Indonesia will become prosperous for 
its people will know that only work and action will bring 


prosperity to all. - & 9. 
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Ceylon’s State-Operated 


Industries 


ganas AN IMPORTANT SEGMENT of Ceylon’s econ- 
omy, state-operated manufacturing industries re- 
flect the attempt to develop the country’s resources, 
both to meet domestic consumption and development 
needs and to expand exports. Recent reports indicate 
progress in production levels and plant expansion for 
a number of the state projects.' 

The government’s cement factory in Kankesanturai, 
opened in 1950 and currently producing several hun- 
dred tons of cement daily, supplies a major part of 
Ceylon’s requirements. The limestone at this site is es- 
timated to be sufficient for several decades’ production ; 
domestic clay is brought from Marunkan, while gyp- 
sum is imported. Present plans call for installing a new 
kiln, with the goal of doubling production. A start al- 
ready has been made on developing side industries to 
manufacture reinforced concrete products such as tele- 
graph and fence posts, and it is hoped that hollow 
blocks, glazed tile, etc. may be added. 

The main material problem of the cement industry 
is securing paper bags, presently imported from Japan 
and Europe; a saving of some 2 million rupees yearly 
is expected when Ceylon’s new paper factory reaches 
production. This factory, currently under construction 
at Valaichenai, will use [luk grass and paddystraw for 
printing and writing papers, with subsidiary production 
of the paper bags. Plans call for an initial output of 
3,750 tons per year, to rise to 4,750 tons. 

Production at the vegetable oil factory near Colombo 
is based mainly on domestic coconut oil. The govern- 
ment’s plans originally called for output of edible oils, 
as a substitute for imports, as well as of refined oils and 
byproducts. It was decided, however, to eliminate edi- 
ble oils (except animal feeds) in order to concentrate 
on non-edible products-——including glycerine, fatty 
acids, and laury! alcoho!l--which are in demand for ex- 
port. The factory, now being constructed, is scheduled 
to be in operation in 1953. 

A plywood factory near Gintota, begun in 1941, has 
used local timber for an output of about 240,000 tea 
chests per year, for the domestic market. A reorganiza- 
tion currently under way will introduce the manufac- 
ture of plywood panels suited for ornamental work, to 
be marketed abroad. New machinery costing 1,971,000 
rupees is being imported to increase production in both 
categories. 


1. This summary is based on a survey in the Far Eastern 
Economic Review, June 12, 1952. 
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The glass factory, near the silica deposits at Nathan- 
diya, turns out 300 tons of mouth-blown glass per year, 
mainly tumblers, bottles, and chimneys. A tank furnace 
was installed recently, to lower costs and improve qual- 
ity, and further plans call for automatic blowing ma- 


chines. A ceramic factory at Negombo also operated © 


during the war, with improvised equipment, using do- 
mestic kaolin; last year construction of new plants and 
equipment began, to be completed by the end of 1952. 
Plans call for an initial annual output of 450 tons of 
ceramic ware, to be increased to 900 tons, mainly do- 
mestic crockery and some ornamental ware. 

In addition, the government operates a leather fac- 
tory and tannery, currently being reorganized to im- 
prove tanning methods and equipment, in order to 
overcome unsatisfactory results with domestic hides. Fi- 
nally, the government salt monopoly, established in 
1920, uses Ceylon's northeastern and southern coast de- 
posits for table salt and the manufacture of such pro- 
ducts as caustic soda. Salt production, which has fluc- 
tuated widely from year to year, amounted in 1950 to 
66,859 tons, and it is presently hoped to expand the 
foreign market. L. M. 


NEW IPR PUBLICATIONS 


LAND AND SOCIETY IN MALABAR. By Adrian C 
Mayer. With a Preface by Raymond Firth. 
An original survey of agrarian problems and rural 
social organization in south India. New York and 
Bombay: Oxford University Press. 1952. 158 pp. 
$2.75. 


INDIANS OVERSEAS. By C. Kondapi. 
A detailed account of Indian emigration and of 
the legal and social status of Indian overseas com- 
munities. Published under the auspices of the In- 
dian Council of World Affairs. 1951. 558 pp. $6.50. 


PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT IN SOUTHERN 
ASIA. By Sydney D. Bailey 
An introductory essay on developments in Burma, 
Ceylon, India, and Pakistan, 1947-1952. 1952. 27 
pp. 30¢, mimeo. 


A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON SOUTHEAST 
ASIA. 
A new edition, revised and expanded by Bruno 
Lasker, of the bibliography first issued in 1950. 
1952. 27 pp. 35¢, mimeo. 
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Japanese Machine Tool 
Exports 


|' HAS OFTEN BEEN SUGGESTED that the export of capi- 


tal goods to neighboring countries would be more ad- 


vantageous to Japan than the sale of consumer goods 


The postwar record of Japan's machine tool industry 
indicates, however, that this industry has a long way to 


go before it can become a major earner of foreign ex- 


changr 
After the outbreak of war with Chins 1937, the 
machine tool industry, aided and encouraged by the 


government, experienced a mushroom growth, which 


was followed by an even more rapid slump after 1945 
An upturn occurred in 1951, owing to the Korean hos- 
tilities, but the output in 1951 was only 9,139 units, 
totaling 4,714 tons, as compared with 60,1 44 units and 
140,753 tons in 1945, the peak year 

The reason for this decline was, of course, the cessa- 
tion of arms production in Japan, together with the 
comparatively slow revival of other industries. The 
machine manufacturing industry, the principal buyer 
of machine tools, fell into a decline and found itself in 
possession of a surplus of tools, Postwar machine tool 
production has consisted chiefly of small, comparatively 
simple tools; drilling machines accounted for over half 
the output in 1951, and 80 percent of these were small 
bench drills. Japan still depends on imports to meet the 
bulk of her own requirements for heavier tools 

The number of machine tool manufacturers declined 
from 446 at the war-time peak to 21 in June 1951. Most 
of the smaller firms converted to other lines or went 
out of business. At present, some eight or ten concerns 
dominate the industry. Many of these are operating at 
less than 50 percent of their machine tool capacity 
Profit margins are low, and such firms maintain their 


businesses by making other kinds of machinery. 


Japan never developed any considerable export trade 
in machine tools, as during the war the domestic muni- 
tions industry absorbed the bulk of the output. Postwar 
exports rose from 3 units in 1948 to 287 in 1950 and 
as a result of the Korean war—to 607 in 1951, valued 
at Y255 million, which represented 24 percent of total 
production, The principal buyers in 1951 were the 
United States (34 percent 
Thailand 

In August 1951, American firms sought to place large 


orders for machine tools in Japan, but although the 


Formosa (27 percent), 


10 percent), and India (7 percent 


1. Source Industrial Bank of Japan, Survey of Finance 
and Industry, April-May 1952 
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ten principal manufacturers pooled their efforts by or- 
gamizing the Japan Tool Association, contracts were 
concluded for only 50 lathes. The conclusion is drawn 
that prospects for sales to the United States are not 
encouraging, despite the arms boom, and that Asia of- 
fers a more promising market. Japanese rearmament 
may increase the demand for machine tools, but there 
ire already 574,000 such tools in the country, although 
they are largely obsolescent. It is believed that Japan 
will be unable to take advantage of export opportuni- 
ties unless she can rationalize her machine tool industry 
to achieve higher quality at lower prices. Efforts in 
this direction are being made, and the Japanese govern- 
ment is prepared to subsidize half the cost of high- 
grade machine tool imports for this purpose. M. s. F 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS !N INDIA 


In its Annual Report on Currency and Finance for 
1951-52, the Reserve Bank of India points to progress 
in several important areas of the Indian economy, and 
ascribes the general economic situation to disinflation- 
ary measures taken by the government and to favorable 
developments abroad. 

In the early part of the fiscal year (ended March 31) 
the economy still reflected world-wide inflationary pres- 
sures, particularly in the expansion of bank credit, the 
Report notes. Revision of the monetary and credit poli- 
cies of the Reserve Bank, including a rise in interest 
rates, plus a sharp drop in wholesale prices in early 
1952, operated to slow the expansion of credit. Other 
domestic stabilization measures included the govern- 
ment’s retention of export duties during most of the 
year and budgeting for a revenue surplus to meet 
part of India’s capital expenditures. This surplus, plus 
income from sale of wheat under the US wheat loan, 
the Report finds, helped finance without difficulty the 
1951 development program. 

The Report observes that India’s price rise following 
the Korean war was less pronounced than in many 
countries, while the subsequent decline was relatively 
greater, amounting to 15.9 percent in 1951-52. After 
reaching a peak in mid-April 1951, prices in general 
declined gradually to the end of January and then 
showed a sharp drop, attributed to speculative over- 
trading and overstocking. (With the government partly 
relaxing domestic controls and export restrictions, the 
Report adds, prices recovered somewhat after March) 

Industrial production showed a rise over 1950, from 
105.2 to 117.4 (1946==100), which the Report as- 
cribes to improved industrial relations and greater sup- 
plies of raw materials. Food shortages continued, how- 
ever, with lower domestic production necessitating an 
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increase in foodgrain imports, from 2.1 million tons in 
1950 to 4.7 million tons in 1951. 

Trade policy during the year emphasized securing 
supplies for essential consumption and for India’s de- 
velopment program. The value of both imports and 
exports rose, but the balance of payments on current 
account showed a deficit of 935 million rupees, com- 
pared with a surplus of 575 million rupees in 1950. The 
imbalance is accounted for by trade with non-sterling 
area countries, where the deficit rose from less than 20 
million in 1950 to 1,590 million rupees 1951. There was 
an overall increase in India’s surplus with the sterling 
area, despite an increased deficit in trade with Pakistan. 


Source : Indien News Digest, ‘August 16, 1952; International 
Financial News Survey, August 15, 1952. 


BOOKS ON THE PACIFIC AREA 


CEYLON—PEARL OF THE EAST. By Harry Williams. 
New York: Macmillan, 1951. 460 pp., ill. $5.00. 


CEYLON. By Sydney D. Bailey. New York: Hutchinson's 
University Library, 1952. vii, 168 pp. $2.25. 


Harry Williams’ Ceylon: Pearl of the East is a good book, 
well written. From the early beginnings of Ceylon's 2,500 year 
old civilization to the present day, a panoramic picture of 
the country, its buried cities, picturesque mountains, its abor- 
iginal peoples, the villagers, the townfolk, the estates: these 
are the subject matter of his survey. It is clear therefore that 
in each sphere the specialist will note much that is lacking; 
but Mr. Williams was not writing for specialists. For the 
general reader he has performed a remarkable feat by making 
the story of Lanka live to his readers. 

Mr. Williams handles the early history of Ceylon compe- 
tently. None would quarrel with his analysis of the Tamil 
estate workers with whom he was in closest contact. His de- 
scription of the natural beauty of the country is adequate and 
satisfying. 

But in a book with a field as wide as this, an author is 
bound to make a few errors. His weakness lies in trying to 
make generalizations about subjects which he has not studied 
av quately. “Malaria is universal—it would be hard to find 
a ungle Sinhalese in Ceylon who has not suffered from 
it... . " (p. 316). Mixed marriages between English and 
Sinhalese “are rarely successful and usually tragic” (p. 330). 
These are some statements which, if put to the test, Mr. Wil- 
liams will find hard to prove. 

Where Mr. Williams has studied and carefully observed he 
is generally right; but where he has allowed his planters ¢x- 
perience to be the major premise of his judgment he has run 
into difficulties.’ He speaks of the British as having tremen- 
dously improved Ceylon. Governor Barnes he cites as the 
builder of roads, (p. 113), but omits to mention that some 
of these went to Barnes’ private estates. He has a horrific 
fear of what would happen to Ceylon were the British plant- 
ers to leave (p. 211), and is not too sure that Ceylonization 
of the public service was the wisest thing. These fears are 
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mere opinions founded apparently on prejudice and not on 
study. He tends to give the reader the impression that caste is 
bound up with economic position. He himself would agree that 
there is no equation between these two except among a very 
few “depressed classes” and that too for no legal barrier. 

Taken as a whole, however, Mr. Williams’ book can be 
rec nded without any hesitation. If one would gloss over 
Mr. Williams the planter and read Mr. Williams the student, 
one would have profited a great deal and enjoyed the pages 
very much. 

Mr. Bailey's Ceylon is a different sort of book. It hopes to 
give the non-Ceylonese reader a one volume history of Ceylon 
(preface). In the process he deals with 2,000 years in 23 
pages, the next 300 years in 28 pages, and devotes the rest 
of the book (92 pages) to a study of Ceylon’s history from 
1795. In fact, Mr. Bailey's book is an attempt to give a con- 
stitutional history of Ceylon during the British period with 
the carly pages serving as an introductory. Even here the 
author hugs the official dispatches too much and fails to re- 
late the political history to the social and economic develop- 
ment of the country. 

Often enough Mr. Bailey's Ceylon is a chronological table 
of governor succeeding governor and cach having coffee, tea, 
or roads to his credit. No adequate mention is made of ad- 
ministrative developments; the national movement is confined 
to a few paragraphs; hardly any mention is made of the so- 


’ cial and political developments of the Donoughmore period, 


all attention being concentrated on the constitutional, Mr 
Bailey has taken too wide a field and in galloping at tremen- 
dous speed has left the impression that there were only mile- 
posts in his whole run. 

But Mr. Bailey writes easily and he takes the reader ef- 
fortlessly over the Complex mesh of constitutional development. 
For this he should be congratulated. Few have taken a reader 
so speedily and yet so painlessly over the trials and tribula- 
tions of a country’s history. 


University of Ceylon 1. D. 8. WEERAWARDANA 


LAND AND PEASANT IN JAPAN. By Andrew J. Grad. 
New York: IPR International Secretariat, 1952. Mimeo. 
xii, 262 pp. $3.50. 

This is a book on Japanese agriculture and agriculturists 
by a man who has had ample opportunity to study the sit- 
uation at first hand over a number of years. It is based es- 
sentially upon personal observation and upon primary Japan- 
ese sources. Not only the physical aspects of Japanese agri- 
culture are analyzed; even more attention is given to the lot 
of the peoples who till the soil, and these constitute a large 
percentage of the total population. 

Grad's book does not purport to be a definitive treatment 
of agriculture in Japan, for that must await a further stabili- 
zation of the country. It is more in the nature of an interim 
report which outlines some of the basic facts concerning 
Japanese agriculture, notes the effects of the war years and 
the occupation upon it, and suggests the serious problems 
confronting agriculture in the phase now being entered upon 
with the removal of occupation controls and of American 
economic aid. 

The book comprises 17 chapters and additional end sec- 
tions in the form of a collection of footnotes, a bibliography, 
and a statistical appendix. The bibliography would be more 
useful if it were segregated by chapters and reference made 
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On the whole the 


to individual sources in the footnotes. 
physical aspects of Japanese agriculture, including the dis- 
tinguishing features of the rural landscape, are less adequately 
treated than are the social, economic, and political organiza- 
tion of the rural population. The chapters on Farm Family 
Organization, Village Organization, Peasant Unions, and Agri- 
cultural Cooperatives represent the author at his best. Nu- 
merous statistical tables, many of them from Japanese govern- 
ment sources, admirably supplement the textual materials 
Map» and diagrams are largely lacking and this weakness is 
seriously felt in the sections dealing with the physical aspects 
of agriculture. Halftones could not be incorporated because 
of the mimeographed format of the publication. The omission 
of an index is inexcusable 

Useful and timely as Land and Peasant in Japan is, and 
likewise rich in factual information, it leaves something to be 
desired as far as organization and composition are concerned 
The arrangement and sequence of facts and ideas many times 
lack coherence and unity, and there are too many statements 
which are ambiguous or only partially true. As an example, 
on page 86 one reads: “There is no need to describe in de- 
tail the cultivation of wheat in Japan, because it is similar 
to that of other countries.” Page 2 contains this curious state- 
ment concerning climate: “Mongolia and northwestern China, 
with their high summer temperatures, become the low pres- 
sure area into which move anti-cyclones from the high pres- 
sure area of the northern Pacific, forming the summer mon- 
soon.” One gets the feeling that the book is in the nature of 
a first draft rather than a finished product. There is excel- 
lent raw material here but it needs to be labored over in order 
to effect a better integration and organization 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 
REPORT TO THE COMBINED CHIEFS OF STAFF BY 
THE SUPREME ALLIED COMMANDER, SOUTH-EAST 
ASIA, 1943-1945. By Vice-Admiral the Earl Mountbatten. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1951, xi, 280 pp., maps. 
$12.00 
The report summarizes chronologically strategy and opera- 
tions in the area under Mountbatten’s command, presenting 
numerous maps, charts, and documents. A brief section is 
devoted to civil affairs and policies. 


INDIA AFIRE. By Clare and Harris Wofford. New York: 

John Day, 1951. 343 pp. $4.00. 

The authors, both past presidents of the Student Federal- 
ists, traveled in India in 1950 on a Foundation for World 
Government Fellowship. Admitting that they quickly “laid 
aside their world-government glasses,” they present their pic- 
ture of the tremendous problems and needs of India. The 
background of Gandhian leadership to independence and 
Nehru’s position today are discussed, leading to the writers’ 
plea for the United States to join with India in undertaking 
a world development program. 


INDIA SINCE PARTITION. By Andrew Mellor. New York: 

Praeger, 1951. viii, 156 pp. $2.50. 

A newspaperman in India during the period his book cov- 
ers, the author gives a brief review of the coming of inde- 
pendence, partition, and the failures and achievements of the 
first months of self-government. The account includes analy- 
sis of India’s Constitution, political parties, and economic po- 
sition, and of such issues as Kashmir and Hyderabad. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN UNKNOWN INDIAN. 
By Nirad C. Chaudhuri. New York: Macmillan, 1951. 506 
pp. $6.00 
This autobiography, by a journalist, radio commentator, and 

specialist in military history, is described as “a survey of the 

social, cultural, and political life of India from about 1900 

to 1935". The author's account of his childhood and experi- 

ences as a student is interwoven with his observations on his 
country, its people, and such questions as nationalism and 

Gandhism. Mr. Chaudhuri concludes with “an essay on the 

course of Indian history,” giving his analysis of the cycles of 

domination by external powers and of India’s present situ- 
ation. 


KOREAN REPORT, 1948-1952: A Review of Government 
Procedures during Two Years of Peace and Two of War. 
Washington, D. C.: Korean Pacific Press, 1952. iv, 50 pp. 
A brief review of developments in government administra- 

tion, foreign affairs, agriculture and industry, finance, edu- 

cation, social affairs, national defense, etc., including the ef- 
fects of the Korean war. Summary statistics are provided, as 

well as the major points of diplomatic and economic agree- . 

ments with foreign countries. 


ASIAN LABOUR LAWS. Issued by the International Labour 
Office. New Delhi: International Labour Office, Indian 
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